THE   AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN   WAR
dominance in Germany was inevitable, and he steered
all his policy accordingly. 'Not by speeches and
resolutions of majorities are the mighty problems
of the age to be solved, but by blood and iron/
The leading line of Bismarck's policy, which he
more and more impressed upon the obtuse Govern-
ment in Berlin, became : (i) to encourage the minor
German states in their resistance to Austrian pre-
sumption and to get them to look to Prussia as their
protector; (2) to strengthen the economic bonds
which bound the members of the Zollverein to
Prussia, and to extend the limits of the Customs
Union; (3) to isolate Austria diplomatically in
Europe. In pursuit of this last, all-important aim,
Bismarck entered his proper sphere, namely, that of
foreign affairs. Although still merely an envoy at
Frankfort-., he began to make his mark as an expert
adviser of the King. At the time of the Crimean War
he helped to keep Prussia neutral when the King was
much disposed to join England and France in oppos-
ing Russia. He held that the fundamental principle
of Prussian foreign policy should be friendship with
Russia. He visited France, perceived the rottenness
of the Third Empire, and detected in Napoleon
himself fia great though concealed incompetence/
When Napoleon in 1859 allied himself with Sardinia
and (in return for the cession of Savoy and Nice)
helped to drive the Austrians from Lombardy,
Bismarck used all his powers of persuasion to prevent
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